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noon to-day, is 88 feet in length by 47 feet, and 24 feet 
in height, with an overarching roof of glass. It is 
already filled with pictures, many of them of imposing 
size. But of the hundred and sixty-nine large canvases 
in the American exhibit only ninety-three have yet been 
catalogued. In the next gallery, which measures 70 by 
43 feet, no cataloguing whatever has yet been done, 
and the observer must depend upon his wits for inter- 
pretation. 

Over the central door of the larger room hangs John 
W. Dunsmore's "Macbeth." It is the witch scene 
upon. the heath, and contains a group of five figures in 
the foreground, with the banners, steeds, and dim 
figures of Macbeth's advancing army 
in the background against a sulphur- 
ous sunset sky. Macbeth, whose co- 
lossal figure is seven feet in height, is 
clad in the military trappings of his 
century, and stands with foot advanced 
and hand outstretched in horrified 
protest. He has the look of a man 
whose blood is frozen with fear. He 
is no more master of himself in this 
scene than afterward when he yields 
helplessly to the stronger will of Lady 
Macbeth. The artist has well indi- 
cated, this moral paralysis and physi- 
cal helplessness. Macbeth in this 
picture is the instrument of fate. 
Every other figure upon the canvas is 
self-possessed. Banquo stands firmly 
planted, looking sideways at the witch- 
es in sneering and defiant incredulity. 
He is a powerful specimen of Scotch 
solidity and squareness, and was 
painted from a bona fide Scotch yeo- 
man, whom the artist accidentally 
came upon. Macbeth is painted from 
Salvini, and those who recall the great 
tragedian's impersonation will no 
doubt recognize his face and attitude 
in the picture. The three witches are 
in prophetic postures, with skinny 
brown arms outstretched, and shaking 
fingers pointing to the fatal future. 
A haggard old Italian woman from 
the streets of Paris did duty as a 
model for these three gaunt and un- 
canny beings. The rocks on which 
they kneel or stand in writhing incan- 
tation are very strongly painted. The 
heath is bare, except for a few lone- 
some weeds in the foreground. On 
the whole the artist has given a strong 
and vivid rendering of this tragic, in- 
tense, and fateful scene. Hitherto we 
have had no worthy American inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare on canvas. 
The stage interpretation of the great 
poet has left the canvas far behind. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Dunsmore's 
picture, although by no means a per- 
fect work of art, will still help to set 
the current in the direction of Shake- 
spearean study. 

The exhibition contains two other 
pictures by the same young artist, 
who is one of Couture's pupils, and 
has had the benefit of four winters' 
study in Paris. The other pictures 
are " The Artist" and "The Mes- 
sage." The first is a studio scene. 
The painter, in brilliantly colored cos- 
tume, sits before his easel and has . 
thrown himself back in critical attitude 
for a survey of >his work. If one looks 
closely at the diminutive picture upon the easel, one 
sees that it is a tiny copy of the great " Macbeth" 
above the door. The bending witches, the affrighted 
chieftain, and the scornful Banquo are all reproduced. 
Yet the artist figure bears no likeness to the actual 
painter. This picture is spirited and expressive. The 
scene suggests the intense emotional temperament of 
the typical artist— his ambition and his eager enjoy- 
ment of his work. " The Message" is the figure of a 
beautiful woman standing out against a soft, blue sky 
and stretching both hands to welcome a carrier-pigeon. 
The lady's face is turned away toward the dove ; but 
any loss in this direction is compensated by the view of 



her beautiful hair, which falls in a broad, loose braid 
below her waist. This most graceful feature of the 
picture is borrowed from a study of the massive plaits 
which adorn the head of the wife of a well-known artist. 
The most noticeable portrait in this room is Vinton's 
" Wendell Phillips." It has all the downrightness of 
the original. The artist has not chosen a moment of 
oratorical furor for his painting, but one of meditation. 
Still there is no poetry in the face. It speaks of ways 
and means and sturdy resolves, and hints the stalwart 
pioneer of social rectitude. As usual in American art 
exhibitions, there is here a great predominance of land- 
scapes ; many of them minister gently to our love of 




flower pieces, "Peonies and Snow-ball" and " Wis- 
teria." Mr. Seavey puts a sky and an atmosphere into 
his simple pictures which adds pleasantly to the effect. 
There is a great diversity of excellence among the 
flower pieces at the fair. Certain sprays of kalmia and 
apple-blossoms are marvellous approaches to nature, 
while close beside them are golden-rod, which might 
pass for a brilliant ostrich-feather, and barberries in 
the glorious colors of sunset. 

Bicknell's picture, " Lincoln at the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg," reappears here, and many who know 
nothing of its artistic merit linger before it to study its 
familiar portraits. Charles Sprague Pearce's "Be- 
heading of John the Baplist" is one 
of the largest pictures, and is placed 
opposite Dunsmore's " Macbeth." 
The entire collection is a most inter- 
esting exhibit of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, and deserves more elaborate 
study and criticism than the present 
space will permit. ALPHA. 
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the beautiful ; a few jar harshly upon the taste. Ban- 
nister, a colored artist of Providence, has a beautiful 
large-size forest scene ; Picknell exhibits his immense 
partly wooded open field called " Sur le bord du 
marais;" Ernest Longfellow shows two of his trans- 
parent pictures, "Morning" and "Evening" on the 
Nile. George L. Brown has three pictures on exhibi- 
tion here, all saturated with his gorgeous atmospheric 
color. Mr. Inness shows several landscapes, " The 
Pontine Marshes" and one or two other cloud-shadowed 
pieces, all in his ambitious and impressive style. Ziem's 
" Sweet Waters of Asia" appears as a delightful old 
acquaintance, and not far away are Seavey 's charming 



Few persons are aware of the ex- 
tent to which the "bogus" picture 
business is carried on in this city. 
There are whole stores where only 
such pictures are sold, and into which 
visitors to the city are allured by the 
continual cry of the auctioneer. En- 
tering, they see ranged about the walls 
pictures which attract the eye by their 
gaudy brilliancy, and, having but a 
limited knowledge of paintings, they 
become possessed with the idea that 
here they can buy something of real 
merit for a small part of its value. 
"What am I offered now for this 
masterpiece?" exclaimed an auction- 
eer in one of these stores not long 
since to a crowd of persons who stood 
before him. The picture in question 
was called " A Scene in Venice, by 
Ralazzi," whoever he may be or have 
been. " Five dollars !" shouted a 
man, whose large felt hat showed 
that he was a stranger. " Five dol- 
lars !" repeated the auctioneer in ap- 
parent surprise. " Why, gentlemen, 
I'm not selling the frame only, but 
the picture too." And then he con- 
tinued repeating the bids until these 
had increased to $14.50, when the 
picture was knocked down to a young 
. man who wore pomatum on his hair. 
Subsequent investigation showed that 
this picture, with the frame, could be 
bought down town for $3.50. 

It is, however, at the auctions held 
in the " family mansions," the con- 
tents of which "must be sold on ac- 
count of the financial embarrassment 
of the owner," that the largest prices 
are obtained for " bogus" pictures. 
At such a sale recently, in an uptown 
brown-stone house, the catalogue be- 
gan with such titles as " Garden of 
Versailles, by Mesoner," "Rocky 
Mountains, by Shaffer," and the 
"Dash for Liberty, by Levy." 
"Have you anything by Pietro Fun- 
co ?" the auctioneer was asked. " Oh, 
yes !" said he, and leading the way to 
the middle room upstairs he pointed to 
a very dingy representation of mountain scenery which 
he called " Morning in the Alps." It was so vague 
and blurred, however, that it was impossible to ascer- 
tain which was the " morning" and which the " Alps." 
" It's a grand thing," said the auctioneer. " It should 
by rights have been on the catalogue, but it was omit- 
ted through accident." The " Dash for Liberty by 
Levy" was soon sold to an old lady for $38, and some 
of the other pictures brought almost as much. The 
next day, singular to relate, some of the same pictures 
that had been sold the day previous and taken down 
and packed up appeared on the walls again in their old 
places. Had the purchasers refused to pay for their 
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pictures or had they forgotten to leave their ad- 
dresses ? There was certainly a mystery somewhere, 
and the writer determined to clear it up. He noticed 
that the "Dash for Liberty" was by Levy. "Per- 
haps," thought he, " the painter of this picture is Levy 
of Washington Street,'' and accordingly he went down 
to ask Levy how many " Dashes for Liberty" he had 
painted. It was too true ! Levy was the artist. He 
had painted (or at least his men had painted) several 
dozens of these charming pictures, and further than 
this, they were prepared to paint many dozens more of 
the same for the modest sum of $2.25 each, including 
the frame, or 85 cents apiece without the frame. 

In Levy's place the pictures are not hung upon the 
wall. It would require a large house to furnish wall 
space enough to hang all Levy's pictures. Instead of 
this they are ranged in huge piles about the commodi- 
ous storerooms, unframed. The would-be purchaser is 
shown whole sets of these at a time in a standing 
frame. Pictures are sold here according to their size 
and not according to merit, as they are all believed to 
possess an equal amount of that. Levy regards pic- 
tures with a commercial eye solely ; and if you inquire 
of him the price of his goods, he will at once ask you 
what size you want, and this makes you feel as if he was 
about to produce a tape-line and take your measure. 
" We have them," he will say, " from 65 cents up to 
$2.25." "Does this include the frames also ?" you 
ask in your innocence, and you are rather surprised 
when he answers that the frames cost more than the 
pictures, for when you find that the pictures are made 
by the yard you feel as if the frames should be made by 
the cord. Scenes on the Hudson with staring pali- 
sades and impossible clouds, pictures of sheep and 
cows feeding near brooks that start in the clouds and 
come vertically down the middle of the canvas, are the 
favorites just now. "There is a great demand for 
these pictures out West/' you will be told, " where the 
taste for art is rapidly improving." Levy's establish- 
ment is generally full of customers, and the hands of its 
proprietor, to say nothing of his pockets, are full 
also. It is said that, some years ago, Levy used to be 
. a mild, modest individual, who worked side by side 
with his men. Now, however, since "the taste for art 
has increased in the West," Levy is a changed man. 
He has a sharp, resonant voice, and a swaggering, bra- 
zen air, as if he himself were the bassoon of the human 
orchestra. "Tell Carlo to put some more trees on 
them palisades !" he shouts to one of his men, and at 
the same time points to a stack of three feet by two pic- 
tures representing the palisades about to topple over 
into the Hudson. A customer who came in while the 
writer was there wanted the names of eminent artists 
attached to the pictures he had purchased. " That'll 
be extra ! " said Levy with an insinuating smile. 
" Oh, that's all right," said the customer, " only put 
on the names of them eye-talian fellers." 

Up a rickety flight of stairs is the attic, and here are 
the rooms where the pictures are made. Do you re- 
member the gaudy paintings you must have seen in 
restaurants adjoining railway stations? the flocks of 
shaggy sheep and the obese cows rambling beneath in- 
credible trees and over brooks flowing above their 
sources ? They were painted in this attic, or, if not, 
then in some place of the same character. Here there 
is ho romance. The artists sit about the three small 
rooms in the front of the garret and work like beavers. 
They have the knack of the brush and the mahl-stick, 
and they keep the " pot boiling," so to speak. Here is 
a marine picture on the easel of the nearest man as you 
enjter. The ship in the background seems to have par- 
taken of the vim and energy of the artist and skims the 
waves with no laggard prow. But the pennant at the 
fore is streaming one way and yet her sails are boomed 
out in just the other direction ! It is unfortunate that 
the artist in his haste to complete the picture has over- 
looked the fact that the wind never blows from oppo- 
site points of the compass at the same time. " Is that 
so?" he says, when his attention is called to the fact ; 
" oh, they don't mind little things like that out West !" 
On the broad beach in the foreground are strewn sur- 
prising kinds of seaweed, and climbing over the rocks 
here and there are red lobsters ! But what of that ? 
If they don't object out West to the wind being repre- 
sented as blowing from opposite directions in the back- 
ground, surely they will not object to boiled lobsters 
.crawling over the rocks in the foreground ! A notable 
thing about these " commercial " artists is their prefer- 
ence for large brushes, such even as are used by house- 



painters. Their rapidity is not less noteworthy. They 
literally " sling" the paint on. 

One would think that Levy, with his immense busi- 
ness, grown from the smallest beginnings, would be a 
happy man. Such, however, it seems, is not the case. 
He has a rival, who has an establishment in Church 
Street, where he does a business in " bogus" pictures 
that bids fair to exceed in magnitude that of the ambi- 
tious Levy. But this is not all. This rival played a 
trick on Levy some time ago, by which the latter was 
induced to pay a good price for what he terms very in- 
ferior pictures. In other words the rival succeeded in 
" out-bogussing" the clever Levy, to coin an expres- 
sion for this particular case. It seems that Levy, while 
sitting in his little front office one morning, was accost- 
ed by a stranger, who told him he had bought a lot of 
pictures on speculation, but was in need of money, and 
desired, therefore, to get rid of them. Levy looked 
searchingly at the stranger, who seemed to be of a 
timid, retiring disposition. His clothing, no two arti- 
cles of which were of the same color, appeared to have 
been purchased and put on but a few hours before, a 
fact more directly established by the clothes dealer's 
ticket which still adhered to his coat collar. He 
seemed to be simplicity personified, and Levy, after 
telling him that the market was very dull and pictures 
sold very slowly and only at small figures, asked him 
what he wanted for his goods. The stranger slowly 
undid the cords that held together a bundle that he car- 
ried under his arm, and displayed a great variety of pic- 
tures. " These," said he, " are only samples. I have 
several hundred of them which I wish to sell." " What 
do you want for them ? " demanded Levy. " What'll 
you give ?" asked the stranger. " What'll you take ?" 
returned Levy. After they had repeated these ques- 
tions several times, the stranger admitted that he knew 
but little about pictures, but, as he must sell them, he 
would let them all go at a dollar and a half apiece. 
They were the same size as those for which Levy asked 
two dollars. " I'll give you a dollar apiece for them,'' 
said Levy. " It's very little," said the stranger, " but 
I'll take it." That afternoon a truck arrived upon 
which were placed several hundred pictures, in all re- 
spects similar to the samples shown by the stranger, 
and the money was paid over. It was some time after- 
ward that Levy discovered that the pictures he had 
purchased from the stranger had been made with sten- 
cils, and then touched up with a brush ! In reality they 
were worth about ten cents apiece. Then Levy dis- 
covered that this same man was underselling him in 
the market with his own pictures. These stencil pic- 
tures are now made in great quantities and sent West, 
where there is a large demand for them on account of 
their cheapness. It is only by a careful examination 
that they can be distinguished from the ordinary cheap 
painted pictures, and if the parts where the several 
different stencils join have been carefully painted over 
with a brush, it is said to be impossible to tell one kind 
from another. F. H. NORTH. 
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Scraping, when executed with a very sharp eraser, 
may be considered the best method for producing bril- 
liant lights, such as a portion of pure white in the sky, 
the froth and spray of waves or of falling water, birds 
against dark clouds, and the like ; but if it be necessary 
that the part thus scraped should be afterward tinted, 
it must first be rubbed with a piece of clean india-rub- 
ber, and then smoothed by the application of any hard 
surface, such as the handle of a knife or a paper-cut- 
ter. The color will then lie on that part nearly or quite 
as well' as on the unbroken surface of the paper. 

Small partial lights in the drawing are to be obtained 
either by being scratched out of the broad washes with 
a sharp instrument, such as a penknife or an eraser, or 
by slightly wetting the necessary space with the brush 
charged with clean water ; in the latter expedient, let 
the spot, when nearly dry, be smartly rubbed with a 
silk handkerchief drawn tightly over the finger, or with 
india-rubber. It must be observed that this is not suc- 
cessfully accomplished unless it be done in such a way 
as not to leave a woolly appearance on the surface or 
on the edges of the lights thus obtained. 

Chinese white is very useful for small and sharp lights 
in the foreground. These lights may be laid on in the 
desired forms with solid white, which, when perfectly 



dry, may be tinted or glazed over with the color re- 
quired to produce the intended effect. It will be found 
that if the color be mixed with the white in the first in- 
stance, the effect will be less brilliant ; both methods 
are, however, useful, and the difference in their effects 
is of service in procuring results adaptable to variety of 
surface and intention. 

Effacing, as a means of modifying tone, is usually 
practised when half lights only are required ; being a 
process whereby a too great strength and decision of 
tone are prevented. It may be effected with stale 
bread, india-rubber, a silk handkerchief, or a piece of 
chamois-leather. The leather when soiled by the 
color may be repeatedly washed. The surface requir- 
ing to be acted upon is thus treated : charging the brush 
with pure water, carefully wet that part of the under- 
tint or color where the light is required ; then apply to 
the spot a piece of blotting-paper, by which the super- 
fluous moisture will be absorbed ; by the omission of 
this, you would fail in producing the desired effect. 
The moisture being thus removed, immediately apply 
the bread-crumbs, rubbing cautiously at first, until you 
ascertain whether the friction has been sufficient ; if it 
has not, proceed more freely, until the intended effect 
has been produced. If the object be not gained in this 
manner, repeat the entire process, until it is properly 
effected. 

Should the handkerchief be used, the blotting-paper 
may be dispensed with ; for the surface having been 
moistened to the required extent, the light may be at 
.once established by quickly and firmly rubbing upon 
the moistened portion the finger covered with the 
handkerchief or with the leather. The lights also may 
be subsequently tinted, if necessary ; or should they be 
found to be injurious to the effect, the former tone may 
be recovered by placing upon them a tint of the re- 
moved color. 

The facility of this process may probably, and indeed 
reasonably, induce the timid and unpractised hand to 
adopt this method in preference to that of scraping the 
surface ; for, in fact, a disagreeable effect is frequently 
produced by any attempt to alter lights that have been 
either put in with the Chinese white or procured by 
means of the scraper. 

The lights procured by these means are small points, 
which cannot, in the first instance, be left as all the 
broad lights of the composition should be. 

It is necessary to give this caution, that, previous to 
any of these attempts at putting lights into a drawing, 
the paper must be perfectly dry ; otherwise the opera- 
tion — by whichsoever of the given methods it be prac- 
tised — may do serious injury to the surrounding parts. 

A variety of effects of light, and often some of the 
best in the drawing, are frequently the result of acci- 
dent. The colors may run, or may combine with each 
other, in a manner altogether unexpected by the opera- 
tor, and with an effect which perhaps no effort on his 
part could have produced. It requires, however, imagi- 
nation, as well as a certain amount of skill and practice, 
to take advantage of these accidental circumstances, 
which, in coloring from nature, are of frequent occur- 
rence, in consequence of the rapidity with which the 
work is generally and necessarily carried on. 

Rays of light, such as those from openings in the 
clouds, may be produced with beautiful effect by laying 
a piece of straight-edged paper upon the sky in the 
direction of the required rays, and then by gently wash- 
ing the exposed part with a slightly-damped sponge or 
handkerchief, or with a flat camel' s-hair brush, moder- 
ately charged with water. The required effect will soon 
be in this manner produced. 

Any accidental unevenness or inequality in a tint may 
be corrected by neatly and carefully covering the defi- 
cient spots with a tint accurately matched with the ad- 
joining ones. These tints must be applied by means of 
a small pencil. Where the defects or inequalities occur 
in the foreground or on any dark part of the work, they 
are less difficult to conceal. If they be caused by color 
falling accidentally upon the paper, it should be imme- 
diately removed with a sponge, before it has time to 
make its way into the grain. 

Common writing-ink and india-ink are both difficult 
to remove. The best way to remedy accidents from 
them is to use the scraper, and then to stipple up the 
spot. 

Where such damage is done to the foreground of a 
picture as, after due consideration, is deemed irrepara- 
ble, it is frequently possible to save the sky and the dis- 
tance by the following method : According to the 



